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AN ADVENTURE. 


When Rollo’s cousin Lucy was a very little 
girl, she slept in a trundle-bed. She awoke one 
morning, and heard a bird singing out in the 
yard. ‘The window was open. The tops of the 
trees were brightened by the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. 

‘It is morning,” said Lucy to herself, “I 
truly believe.” 

Then Lucy tried to think whether she had 
been asleep or not; but she could not tell. She 
thought she had not: She remembered that, the 
day before, she had been to take a walk with 
Miss Anne, and that they had got caught out in 
the rain, and had gone under a bridge for shel- 
ter until the shower was over. 

Just then she heard a little noise like the rust- 
ling of the leaves of abook. It seemed to come 
from the window where Miss Anne used to sit. 
Lucy could not see, because the great bed was 
in the way. She thought it was Miss Anne 
reading. 

**Miss Anne,” said she. 

** Ah, are you awake, Lucy?” said Miss Anne. 

‘Yes, and I want to get up.” 

Miss Anne told Lucy that she might get up, 
and she did. 

When she was dressed, Miss Anne asked her 
how she felt after her adventure the day before. 

‘“« Adventure?” said Lucy. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Miss Anne, ‘our adventure un- 
der the bridge.” 

** Q, pretty well,” said Lucy. ‘Was that an 
adventure?” 





walking, or are travelling, and anything remark- 
able happens to us, we cail it an adventure. 
When I was a child, I had an adventure some- 
what similar to that.” 

‘* What was it?” said Lucy. 

‘¢ I don’t know that I shall have time to tell 
you before the bell will ring. However, I will 





‘*]T was quite a little girl 
** Not so big as I?” interrupted Lucy. 

** Yes,”’ said Miss Anne, “just about as big as 
My father was going to take a journey, 
and he said that I might go too. Idon’t remember 
much about the first day, though we had a very 
The second day we got to the 
I liked riding among the mountains, 
for I could put my head out of the carriage win- 
dow, and see the precipices towering away above 


pleasant ride. 


** Did you travel in a carriage?” said Lucy. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Miss Anne, ‘‘we were ina 
My father and mother sat upon the 
back seat, and I upon the front. 
great trunk strapped on behind. 
al | too, that there was a pocket in the inside of the 
| | carriage, under the window, where I kept my 
| There was enother, bigger book 


There was a 
I remember, 


picture-book. 


‘We rode along that day, in a very wild, 
solitary place, where there were no houses. 
There was a foaming river on one side of the 
road, and rocks and mountains upon the other. 
At last we turned away from the river, and went 
along a road where there was nothing but woods, 
and rocks, and mountains all around. 
ber that I rode almost all the way kneeling upon 
the cushion of the front seat, looking out. 

‘‘T asked my father if he expected to find any 
tavern on such a road as that, and he said he did 
not; I then asked him what we were going todo 
for dinner, and he said I should see. 


of the window a minute, and then told Jotham 
that we would get out. So Jotham opened the 
carriage door, and we all got out. 

‘¢We found that there was a brook here too, 
but it was running more smoothly. There was 
a sort of cart path, which turned off from the 
road, on the lower side, and led into the woods, 
along the bank of the brook. My father asked 
Jotham if he thought he could drive in there ; 
and Jotham said he could. ‘Then my father ask-, 
him if he thought he could find a place to turn, 
if he drove in; and Jotham said he could turn 
anywhere. So we all walked in, and Jotham 
came in afterwards, driving the carriage. 

‘* Presently we came to a beautiful place. It 
was asmall, smooth piece of ground, about as 
large as this room, with the cart path upon one 
side, and aturn of the brook sweeping around 
it upon the other. The brook was very beauti- 
ful. The water flowed along quietly. among 
round stones, which were covered above the wa- 
ter, with soft green moss. The water was pret- 
ty deep in some places; but it was very clear, 
so that I could see the sand and pebbles upon 
the bottom; and in one place I saw three great 
fishes ; one was as long as my finger. ; 

“We all rambled about a few minutes, while 

Jotham unharnessed the horses, and gave them 
some oats.” 
‘‘O Miss Anne !”’ interrupted Lucy, ‘I don’t 
believe that this is a true story that you are tell- 
ing me; for he could not get any oats for his 
horses in such a place as that.” 

‘** Yes, he brought the oats with him in a bag, 
under his seat. He knew that we were going to 
dine in camp that day, though I didn’t; and so 
he made preparation. Well, after he had taken 
care of the horses, he took a hatchet out from 
under his seat, and began to cut some short 
poles to make some seats with.” 

‘I don’t see how he could make seats of 


otis 


“« By and by, when we were going up a long 
hill, and had got nearly to the top of it, my fa- 
ther told Jotham that he might begin to look out 
a place.” 

‘Who was Jotham?”’ asked Lucy. 

‘‘Why, Jotham was our man. He was driv- 
ing us,” answered Miss Anne. 

‘« After about half an hour, Jotham stopped in 
the middle of the road, and asked my father if 
that place would do; and we all looked out of 
the window to see. [See Picture above. |] 

‘*We found that there was a brook running 
across the road, under a small bridge; it came 
tumbling down among rocks and precipices on 
one side, and, after crossing the road, it went 
down through a kind of.a ravine upon the other. 
A ravine, you must understand, is a kind of deep, 
dark, and narrow valley. The ravine, and the 
sides of the hills all around, were covered with 
forests. Father looked at the place a minute or 
two, and then he said that Jotham, might drive 
on, until he came to the next stream. 

‘“‘T asked him why this place would .not do; 
and he said. that the trees and bushes were too 
thick. So we went on down a long descent, un- 
til.at last, after we had gone about half a mile, 





“Yes,” said Miss Anne; ‘‘ when we are out 








Jotham stopped again. My father looked out 


poles,”’ said Lucy. 

‘IT have forgotten exactly how he did it; but 
somehow or other he laid them along close to- 
gether, and kept the ends up by some large 
stones ; and then he put the cushions of the car- 
riage over them, so as tomake a very good seat. 
Then he went and got a great, heavy. basket 
from the front of the carriage. It had our din- 

‘¢So we sat upon our seats and ate our dinner. 
We had bread and butter, and cheese and cakes, 
There was a jug of milk, 
too, for us to drink. We staid there as much as 
an hour; and I had a fine time, after dinner, 
playing about on the banks of the brook. My 
mother rambled around, gathering flowers ; and 
as for my father, he went and got into the car- 
riage, and took a nap.” . 

Lucy thought that a carriage without any 
horses, was a singular place for a nap; but she 
did not interrupt’ Miss Anne to say anything 


and a little apple-pie. 


“ After a time,” continued Miss Anne, ‘my 


father came to the seats again, where my moth- 
er and I were arranging our flowers. 
us. that Jotham was putting the horses to the 
carriage, and that it was time for us to get ready 
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to go. So we got into the carriage presently, {very close to the tree, and fastened one of them NARRATIVE. 


and Jutham drove us out into the main road, and 
then we trotted along on our way.” 

“ And was that the adventure which you had?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘That was a kind of an adventure,” said Miss 
Anne, “ but not the one I meant. The adven- 
ture which I meant particularly, is yet to come. 
It happened that night, about sundown. You 
understand it was a beautiful summer’s day ; 
and it was so far to the place where we had to 
stop, that we did not expect to get there until 
the evening. But about half an hour before sun- 
down, we began to hear some thunder. 

‘I kneeled up, upon the cushion, and looked 
out to see if I could see the cloud. There was 
a great valley spread out before me, and a range 
of mountains beyond it. Above the mountains 
the clouds began to be piled up higher and high- 
er. They were white and rounded above, and 
dark below. Presently I saw a faint flash of 
lightning. My father asked Jotham how much 
farther we had got to go, and he said about five 
miles; and my father told him to drive as fast 
as he could. 

‘‘ The cloud rose higher and higher, and began 
to look very black indeed. The mountains un- 
der it, and the great valley, looked dark and 
gloomy. Presently we went down a hill into a 
narrow place, with rocks and precipices on each 
side, where we could not see the clouds any 
more, but could only hear the thunder now and 
then. Pretty soon, father put the curtains down, 
and shut the windows, and then it was quite dark 
inside the coach, and the flashes of lightning 
grew brighter. 

“Next it began to rain. Some great drops 
struck upon the window, and a great gust of 
wind blew furiously over the tops of the trees. 
The rain came faster and faster, and the water 
began to pour down in torrents all around us. 
I kneeled up, and looked out at the front win- 
dow to see what Jotham was doing. He had an 
umbrella over his head, and a great shaggy coat 
on; and just at that instant there came such a 
bright flash of lightning as to dazzle my eyes so 
that I could hardly see, and immediately after- 
wards, a most terrible burst of loud, rattling 
sound just over our heads, which frightened me 
very much; for I thought that we were struck 
with lightning. But it did not hurt us; for the 
noise,‘after it had rattled all over the sky, rolled 
and rumbled off, away beyond the mountains. 
But before it was gone, we heard another great 
crash just before us; and instantly Jotham stop- 
ped the horses. My father called out to him to 
know what was the matter; and he said that a 
tree had fallen directly across the road. 

‘My father looked out at the front window, 
as well as he could, to see the tree; and I tried 
to look too, but it was so dark that I could not 
see it very well. Jotham moved his horses on 
till they came up to it; and my father asked him 
how large a tree it was. He said it was very 
large. : 

‘* What shall we do?” said my father. 

** It lies up too high for us to get the carriage 
over it,” said Jotham. 

“Could we both of us, move it with hand- 
spikes,” said my father, ‘*so as to get by?” 

* No, sir,” said Jotham; ‘* ten men could not 
move it. I could hack it off in time near the 
stump with my hatchet ; but I think it probable 
thet the quickest way would be for me to go on 
avith one of the horses and get an axe.” 

‘* How far ig it 1” said my father. 

** Jotham said that he thought it must be about 
twomilesandahalf. My father then asked him if 
jt would not be possible in any way to go out of 
the road, and get the carriage through the trees, 
and so get by; but Jotham said it was very 
steep and rocky on both sides, and he thought it 
would not be possible to get round. 

‘* So it was finally concluded that he should go 
for an axe. He accordingly drove the horses up 








to a large branch. Then he took the other out 
of his harness, and mounted him. He tried to 
make him jump over the tree; but he Would not, 
it was so high. 

‘He then drove him out of the road into the 
bushes, though it was raining and thundering all 
the time. I looked out at the front windows, 
and pretty soon I saw him come out of the woods 
again, beyond the tree, and ride off as fast as he 
could go. 

‘It did not thunder and lighten so much after 
this, but it continued to rain; and it began to 
grow pretty dark. My father put his arm out at 
the front window, and reached one of the lan- 
terns of the carriage, and took it in. He had 
some matches in a little box, and so he lighted 
the lantern, and that made it look more bright 
and cheerful in the carriage; but it began to 
grow very dark and dismal without. There 
was nothing, however, that we could do, but to 
wait patiently until Jotham came back. 

‘I tried to look at my picture-book a little 
while; but I found that I did not care much 
about it, and so I put it back, and my mother 
gave mea piece of cake to eat. When I had 
eaten the cake, she advised me to lie down upon 
the front seat, and see how many I could count 
between the flashes of lightning and the thunder 
that came after the flashes. AndI did. I lay 
down and counted a long time.” 

‘* How many could you count?” said Lucy. 

**O, I don’t remember exactly,” said Miss 
Anne; “sometimes more and sometimes less,— 
according to the distance.” ; 

“The distance,” said Lucy,—‘‘what dis- 
tance?” 

** Why, the distance of the thunder from us. 
The lightning and the thunder are always, in 
fact, at the same moment of time; and when 
they are near, they seem so. But when they are 
at any distance, although the flash and the sound 
take place together, yet we see the flash at once, 
while it takes the sound some time to come to 
us; and that gives-us time to count. And the 
farther off the thunder is, the longer time we 
have to count.” 

‘*T mean to count,” said Lucy, ‘the next 
time I hear any thunder.” 

**T lay still along time,” continued Miss Anne, 
‘counting; at length there seemed to be some- 
thing strange happening; and the first thing I 
knew, my father was taking me out of the car- 
riage in his arms. I opened my eyes, and saw 
that there was a bright moon shining upon a 
house. There were lights in the windows of the 
house. There was a strange man, whom I had 
never seen before. I could not think where I 
was, and what my father was going to do with 
me. He carried me into the house, and through 
a long entry, and into a little back sitting-room, 
where there was a fire. My mother was there, 
taking off her bonnet. My father laid me down 
upon a settee which had a cushion upon it, and 
then went out again. 

‘‘T asked my mother what house that was, and 
she said that it was thetavern. I asked her how 
we got over that great tree; and she said that 
Jotham came back with the axe and cut it off. 
I told her that I did not hear him, and she said 
that I had been asleep. “O no,’ I said, “I 
have not been asleep, 1 am sure.”” My mother 
said that then she did not know why | did not 
hear Jotham; for he came back with an axe, 
and chopped a long time upon the tree, until he 
got it off, and that then my father had got out of 
the carriage, and helped him heave away the 
log, with handspikes, and so they had got by. 

‘*So I suppose I must have been asleep; but 
it did not seem to me that I had.” 

‘¢Ts that all the story ?” said Lucy, when she 
found that Miss Anne paused. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Miss Anne, “that is all.” 

[Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 
Sold by B. B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 











EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING, 
[Conciuded from our last_] 


On one occasion, when a cloud was rising, 
Lucy stood watching it with a pale, anxious face. 
She asked often, ‘ will it be a hard storm, moth- 
er? As hard as it was last summer? Do you 
think we shal] be struck? Oh, mother, what a 
bright flash! Are you not afraid?” 

**Come to me, my dear Lucy,” said her moth- 
er, ‘and let me calm your fears. You have 
been once wonderfully preserved by a merciful 
Providence, who is as able to protect you now 
as then. Call upon him when you are in trouble, 
and say in your little heart—‘* My flesh trem- 
bleth for fear of Thee, but thou art my shield 
and my hiding place.” If you thus rely upon 
your heavenly Father’s care, you may hope for 
his protection.”” Mrs. Lane then took the Bible, 
and read to Lucy from the 91st Psalm as 
follows : 

‘* He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most Migh, shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty,—I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge, and my fortress; my God; in him willI 
trust.—He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust; his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid of the terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day, nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction that 
wasteth at noon-day.—There shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling.—For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 

Then Mrs. Lane laid aside her Bible and talk- 
ed to Lucy a long time, so that she became quite 
composed. Then she asked her mother if she 
was not sometimes afraid. 

‘*T always feel solemn during a severe storm 
of this kind,” said her mother, ‘for the light- 
ning is one of God’s terrible agents. But it can 
do nothing without bis bidding. It is His light- 
ning which enlighteneth the world. In the 
18th Psalm a thunder storm is described with 
great sublimity. ‘The Lord also thundered 
in the heavens, aud the Highest gave his voice ; 
hail stones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out 
his arrows, and scattered them; and he shot out 
lightnings, and discomfitted them.”—13, 14. He 
says to the thunderbolt, ‘go, and it goeth ;”” and 
there is no more possibility of you being struck 
by lightning without the direct permission of 
God, than there is of your dying ina fit or being 
killed in any of the other ways usually called 
“accidents.” Diseases, tempests, thunderbolts, 
are all his messengers—subject to his control— 
obedient to his will. He holdeth them in his Al- 
mighty hand. When and where he commands, 
they go—they can cause no more destruction 
than He wills. To them, as to every thing else, 
He has set bounds, that they cannot pass, for His 
decree tothem is “hitherto shalt thou come 
and no farther.” 

‘* But, mother,” said Lucy, ‘‘God may send 
his lightning to strike me dead, as he did the 
man | read about in the paper. Oh, mother, 
that is what I shudder to think of.” 

‘“*My dear,” said Mrs. Lane, ‘you are like 
some persons described in the Bible who, through 
fear of death, are all their life-time subject to 
bondage. You live incontinual fear. Now,my 
child,” she continued, “if you will accept that 
sweet invitation of the Saviour addressed to little 
children,—if you will love him and trust him, 
and commit yourself to him, you need not fear 
death, Jet it come in what form it will. 1 will 
read you a passage :—‘“‘ Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same; that 
through death he might destroy him who had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their 
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life-time subject to bondage.” Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
In another passage, Jesus is declared to have 
‘‘ abolished death,” and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel. I Tim. i. 10. 
So completely has he provided for the salvation 
and eternal happiness of those who trust in him, 
that the sting of death is destroyed, the fear of 
its dreadful consequences being removed, as re- 
gards the believer in Him.” 

«Yes, mother,” said Lucy, “I understand 
you; and I know if I was sure of going to heav- 
en, I should not be so much afraid of dying sud- 
denly.” 

«¢ My dear,” said Mrs. Lane, ‘you must die 
in some way, and it is very improbable that it 
will be by lightning. Remember now, then, 
your Creator in the days of your youth, that 
whether you are called to leave this world in 
early youth or maturer age, by a sudden stroke 
or by wasting decay, you may bé alike prepared 
through grace to enter that bright world 

“ Where not a storm of trouble rolls, 
But the bright rainbow round the throne 
Seals endless life to all our souls.” 


Though conversations of this kind tended very 
much to quiet the anxieties of Lucy, yet her 
dread was far from being removed ;—and one 
day she said, ‘‘ I wish there were no thunder and 
lightning, don’t you, mother?” 

‘‘No, my dear,”’ replied her mother, “ for if I 
did I should set my will in opposition to the will 
of God. I should desire that some things in the 
direction of the affairs of the universe should be 


ments will give out sparks, and I have also ob- 
served the effect produced by electricity on the 
hair, which, when the cold is extreme, will 
spread off in every direction, instead of hanging 
smooth together. There is one very curious ex- 
periment which you might try when you have an 
opportunity, that of rubbing the fur of a black 
cat in the dark. When this is done, you can 
not only hear a snapping noise, but see the 
sparks ; and there are many ways in which elec- 
tricity is useful. It aids the growth of plants, 
and purifies the air from unwholesome vapors. 
There are machines called electrifying machines, 
by which electricity can be collected and shocks 
given to persons, and in this way electricity is 
used for the cure of many diseases, such as gout, 
palsy and some others.” 

‘©Oh, mother,” said Lucy, “much as I dread 
lightning, I will never again say I wish there 
was no such thing, now that I know it is so nec- 
essary and useful.” 

“It was some time,’’ continued Mrs. Lane, 
‘after it was known that electricity existed in 
the things I have mentioned, and indeed before 
it was ascertained that electricity and lightning 
were the same. This discovery was made by 
our distinguished countryman, the great Dr. 
Franklin. He was born in Boston, but spent 
much of his time in Philadelphia, where he 
made the following experiment :—He had found 
out that electricity and lightning resembled each 
other in many respects—that both strike pointed 
objects in preference to others; both take the 


different from what the all-wise God has seen fit| best conductor, both melt metals, both strike 


to ordain they should be; for he has made a de- | persons blind and destroy life. 


These points of 


cree for the rain, and a way for the lightning resemblance seemed to Dr. Franklin so striking, 


and thunder. 


Job xxxviii. 26. Now if you will|that he resolved to examine by an experiment 


sit down by me and give me your attention, I will| whether his views of the subject were correct. 
tell you something that you do not know. I|In order to do this, he made the frame of a kite, 
have long intended to do this, but have been| over which he stretched a silk handkerchief, and 
waiting till you should be able to understand | unknown to any person but his son, he elevated 


what I have to say to you on this subject.” 


it during the first thunder storm which happen- 


Lucy having promised to attend to what her|ed inthe month of June, 1752. After a short 


mother was going to say, she commenced as fol-| time he collected the electric fire in great abun- 
lows :—'* That which we call lightning is also|dance, and after many trials he found our that 


known by the name of electricity, which is in-| electricity and lightning are one and the same. 


deed its proper scientific name. 


It is found to 


“The great benefit derived from this discov- 


exist in the air, in animals, in plants, and even | ery was the protection of buildings from the de- 


in the human body.” 


‘* But, mother,” said Lucy, “how was all this| ning rods. 


found out?” 


structive effects of lightning by the use of light- 
It had been before found out that 
iron, among other metals, was a powerful con- 


‘By the careful study and patient examina-| ductor of electricity. Now that lightning was 
tion of the subject by many learned men. But I| proved to be the same with electricity, a very 
cannot enter into the particulars of all their in-|important use was made of this discovery to con- 


vestigations. 


These you must read for yourself | duct off the lightning by means of a metallic rod. 


when you are older, in the works they have pub-| This is often done silently without any ex- 
lished. But I will tell you something of the re-| plosion. 


sults of their experiments. 


It was discovered 


‘This discovery tended greatly to extend the 


that electricity can be communicated to some | fame of Dr. Franklin, and every conductor, as a 
other substances, such as metals, water, animals, | writer on this subject has said, may be regarded 


vegetables, steam, &c. 


These are called con-|as- a monument to the genius of the American 


ductors, because they possess the property of| philosopher.” 


conducting electricity ;—and there are other sub- 


‘*You now see, my dear child,” said Mrs. 


stances, such as glass, sealing wax, bees-wax, | Lane, ‘that Providence has made known to man 
sulphur, silk, wool, hair, feathers, &c. which are | the means of preserving himself and his proper- 
called non-conductors, because they do not pos-|ty from the destructive effects of lightning. This 


sess the power of transmitting or conveying | should tend to remove your fears. 


electricity.” 


But though 
the knowledge of these facts enables us to avail 


‘“‘ But, mother,” said Lucy, “ you said it exist-| ourselves of the security arising from the use of 
ed in the human body—how could that be found | these conductors, yet we should always remem- 


out?”’ 


ber, that our only defence from danger, is in the 


‘‘One way in which it was discovered,” re-| protecting care of our Heavenly Father.” 


plied Mrs. Lane, ‘* was by a gentleman observ- 


ing, on drawing off his silk stockings, that they 
emitted a crackling noise, and even gave sparks 


of fire in the dark. There you seea proof Ee —————— 


silk being a non-conductor ; it did not allow the 
electricity to pass off. This gentleman suppos- 
ed that this effect was caused by electricity, and 


accordingly he commenced a course of exper-|Sons who are never in time. 


[Gazette of Education. 








MORALITY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NEVER IN TIME, 
George Stanley was one of those unhappy per- 
At school he was 


iments, the results of which proved his views to|seldom punctual, thus interrupting the teacher 


be correct. 


“During clear frosty nights there is often|the scholars. 


in his recitations and distracting the attention of 
George could learn his lesson ea- 


much electricity in the air; I have at such times|sily and perfectly, and this facility of acquisi- 


noticed,” continued Mrs. Lane, ‘that silk gar-! tion increased his fault. 








His teacher who per- 


ceived his ability, did not spare him when he 
failed, so that his neglect of his lesson till the 
last moment often caused him many tears. 

A gentleman had offered a prize to be given 
to the scholar who passed the best examination 
in the first four rules of Arithmetic. The time 
allotted for preparation was three weeks. George 
felt confident of success, and neglected to apply 
himself to the work till the last week. He now 
found it more difficult than he had anticipated, 
particularly one portion which greatly perplexed 
him. His anxiety increased his perplexity, and 
the time of trial approaching, he was obliged to 
pass over that portion. George took his seat 
among the class on the morning of the examina- 
tion, with a beating heart—the examination pro- 
ceeded, and George for some time answered the 
questions readily and correctly. At length he 
was questioned in regard to the subject which he 
had omitted. He attempted to answer, but soon 
hesitated—became confused, and was at length 
obliged to confess his inability. This so over- 
came him that he could not recover himself, and 
answered the other questions with so little cor- 
rectness, that the prize was awarded to another. 

This fault often obliged George to forego his 
anticipated amusements. One vacation a ride 
had been proposed for himself and brothers, and 
the day was eagerly looked for. The preceding 
day their father had appointed each a light task, 
which all except George had performed in prop- 
er time. In the morning when the others were 
ready and eager to start, George could not be 
found. At length he appeared, but entirely un- 
prepared for the excursion, and their father to 
inflict upon him a suitable punishment for his 
negligence, and also that he might not debar the 
others of a portion of their pleasure, bade them 
wait no longer. George looked on with a heavy 
heart as they drove gaily away, and bitterly re- 
pented the fault which had thus made that long 
expected day one of lonelinesss and sorrow. 

But if this habit of neglecting the performance 
of his duties was a source of trouble and sorrow 
to him when a bay, much more was it so when 
he became aman. His want of punctuality often 
prevented him from forming profitable engage- 
ments, and when his character became generally 
known, his neighbors disliked to have any inter- 
course with him, on matters of business. And 
as he made no long continued effort to overcome 
this bad habit, it followed him through life, hav- 
ing deprived him of much happiness, which he 
might have reasonably expected. 

If any of our readers are inclined to this fault, 
and are not disposed to use all means in their 
power to correct it, by the annoyance which it 
now constantly produces both to themselves and 
their friends; let them recollect, that in future 
life it will prove the cause of much more inju- 
rious results. 

July, 1842. 
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WHO MADE THE FLOWERS? 


I should like to tell the children a story about 
a little girl, whom we will call the flower girl. 
My husband and myself were once travelling in 
the State of Massachusetts. It was that season 
of the year when the flowers were in blossom, 
and the birds were singing their joyful songs, and 
every thing about us seemed to rejoice in the 
kindness of our heavenly Father, who had again 
clothed in so much beauty that which but a hark 
time before appeared to have died, never to live 
again. We were riding leisurely along quite 
early in the morning, just out of a large village, 
when we saw a little girl coming with a basket 
upon her arm; and as she approached we per- 
ceived it was filled with choicest of flowers tied 
in boquets, and tastefully arranged. Upon our 
stopping, _ will you buy one of these, Sir, said 
she, they are extremely beautiful, and the dew 





is not yet off,—if they are put in water they will 
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keep fresh during the whole day.” I was par- 
ticularly struck with the beauty and intelligence 
of her countenance and lady-like appearance, al- 
though she was but coarsely clad. ‘* Where do 
you live my little girl,” said I? “* We live now in 
that white cottage you see yonder, we used to 
live in one of those elegant houses in the village, 
but after father died mother could not afford to 
keep it, and so we moved out there; and she 
takes sewing, and we have a very pretty gar- 
den, and many flowers. Will you take this, 
continued the girl, holding up a boquet made 
mostly of violets, or as they are sometimes call- 
ed, forget-me-not’s, these used to be father’s fa- 
vorite flower, and mother cultivates them with 
much care.” I asked her if she knew who made 
them? ‘Oh yes,” said she, ‘‘ God made them, 
and gave them all these beautiful colors, and the 
other day as I was rather teasing over one that 
I.was afraid would die, it being one that I loved 
very much, mother told me that God could make 
it grow if he chooses, and I must leave itto him, 
and not depend upon myself. It is now thriv- 
ing nicely, and mother says she hopes that I will 
thank God and love him too for that as well as 
every thing else. I sell my flowers and get 
money, and we live comfortably, although we 
used to have every thing nice, yet mother says 
she will not mourn over it, because God has done 
ityand she loves him just as well and better too.” 
‘Will you call and see our flowers?” ‘I must be 
going now, it is growing late, and I am afraid my 
flowers will not look fresh if I tarry longer.” 
As the; little preacher departed, I asked that 
God’s blessing might ever rest upon her. And 
now, when I see children in the beautiful yards 
which their parents have, I wonder if they think 
that God lends them to them, and if they think 
to:thank them. I hope all the children that 
read this, when they go to view their flowers, 
will. think of this little girl, and remember that 
God, gives them their gardens and every nice 
thing they have, and will love and thank him for 
it every day that they shall live. 
[Christian Secretary. 
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THE EDITOR IN THE COUNTRY. 
[Continued from our last.] 

A Mountain Ramble.—Having heard much of the 
beautiful prospect from the “ Eagle’s Nest” on Taconic 
Mountain, a party was formed on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, who agreed to leave Stockbridge on the morning of 
that pleasant day, and proceed about 25 miles to that 
romantic spot. About 7 o’clock, having taken break- 
fast, and provided the materials for a pic nic, in the 
woods, three gentlemen and seven young ladies, with 
three carriages and two saddle horses, proceeded with 
high hopes of having a pleasant time. Those who were 
fond of riding on horseback, occasionally exchanged 
seats with each other, which much diminished the 
fatigue. 

\sfPhe first object on our way that attracted attention, 
was a dog churning butter. At a Farm house, in a shed, 
there was a treadmill, on an inclined plane. On the 
wheel, a large dog was placed. He had been trained to 
walk up the plane, which constantly moved from under 
him’; this action caused a beam overhead, suspended 
on a pivot, to move up and down, One end of the 
beam passed into,the kitchen, and was fastened to the 
handle.of a large churn. By this yankee invention, the 
farmer churned his bptter with his dogs, and kept them 
out of mischief. in _ 

Having arrived at, the base of the mountain about 
noon, 28 it was dangerous, to ride further with the car- 
binges, we tied\our horses to the trees, found a pretty 
arbor, spread a white cloth on the grass, and covered it 
with our refreshments. ‘This was soon surrounded by the 
fatty, ‘including another young gentleman who had 
joined us. Stones and logs answered the purpose of 
chairs, and as “fingers were made before forks,” we 





found no difficulty in helping ourselves, in pilgrim 
style. Being strengthened for the toil which lay before 
us, and having agreed to “keep together,” to prevent 
accident, the pedestrians started up hill, in fine spirits. 

Presently we were overtaken by a lumber wagon, and 
soon after we heard the cry of “ A snake—a snake,” fol- 
lowed by heavy blows with a stick. “A rattle snake— 
a rattle snake—don’t you hear him rattle? O whata 
monster! have you killed him?” It appeared that he 
lay upon the rocks, and some of the party were sitting 
on the rocks within fifteen or twenty feet, when the 
teamster saw, and killed it. He was about two feet 
long, and three inches round his body. He had seven 
rattles, which proved him nine years old. The rattles 
we intended to bring home as a trophy of our victory, 
but they were lost. 

At the mountain-house, we had to pass a stream, by 
walking on a tree which had been felled across it. 
Then came the up hill-tug, to get at the “ eagle’s nest.” 
By taking hold of the under brush and branches of trees, 
and the strong helping the weak, we finally ascended 
the fearful height. Here the prospect was grand and 
sublime; but most difficult to describe to those who have 
not seen it. The “nest” is a large rock, flat and hol- 
low at the top; by laying ourselves horizontally, and 
looking over the edge, we beheld a vast chasm, or room, 
with walls of rock on three sides, and a stream of water 
dashing down, and forcing itself over rocks through the 
open space on the fourth side. Two persons were be- 
low, but we could barely discern them, and could only 
speak to them by the utmost stretch of the voice. A 
stone fastened to a cord was let down, and those below 
seeing that it touched the water, it was drawn up, and 
measured 192 feet, 6 inches, nearly the height of Park 
street steeple, in Boston. 

Having seen the prospect from the nest, down into the 
chasm, we descended again to the river, an operation 
rather more difficult than ascending ; but with care both 
were done safely. Here we sought to find a passage 
into the..chasm,in order to look up at the nest. The 
river flows close to a perpendicular rock, which we must 
go round, in order to reach the spot we sought for, and 
the bed of the river was a confused mass of rocks, which 
could not be passed. Small trees were jutting out of 
this rock, but they were too far apart to reach from 
hand to hand, and there were but few places that the 
feet could stand upon. After surveying the difficulties, 
we found some kind persons, who had been there before 
us, had placed some poles from one to another of the 
projecting trees, and that in other places there were 
small crevices where we could place our hands and feet. 
By these means, and lending a “helping hand” to each 
other, we finally succeeded in reaching the awful abyss, 
and found ourselves inclined to exclaim aloud, “O Lord, 
how marvellous are thy works.” On one side is a solid 
rock, near 200 feet high, about 100 feet broad, and pro- 
jecting over the base about 30 feet, with water constant- 
ly dropping from this vast shelf. T'wo other sides of 
the cavern were similar to this, but various in forma- 
tion. Opposite the highest rock, the river came dash- 
ing over precipices, to find a passage through the open 
space, opposite where we entered. Here an incident 
occurred, which arrested our attention. On looking up 
to the “eagle’s nest,” we observed a large bird hovering 
over it, whether an eagle or a hawk we could not tell, 
from its diminished size. He surveyed the nest from 
his lofty height, passing back and forth, several times, 
apparently regarding us as intruders upon his premises, 
and then disappeared, apparently satisfied, that we meant 
him no harm. 

Our time being limited, we were obliged to leave this 
enchanting spot, and by the help of a good Providence, 
we retraced our steps, and our climbing in safety. 
Coming to the mountain house, we found three of our 
party were missing, by neglecting the rule to “ keep to- 
gether;” they were young and venturesome, and had 
proceeded beyond the reach of our call, but ere long we 
heard their shout, and they soon joined us in safety. On 
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reaching our horses, we found one of them had broken 
his fastening, and left his carriage behind him; but we 
hitched his carriage to another, proceeded on our way 
homeward, and soon overtook him in his independence, 
and brought him under subjection again. A slight 
shower met us on the way; but being well provided 
with outer garments, and trusty horses, we reached our 
home in safety, without any other inconvenience, than 
a few small bruises, and with feelings of gratitude and 
wonder at the goodness, powe§ and wisdom of Him who 
hath made all things for himself, and to display his glo- 
ry to men. 

Matrimonial Grove.—In one of our rambles, we were 
invited to visit the “Matrimonial Grove,” which is a 
cluster of young trees left growing in the midst of a 
cleared field. The trees grow two and two from the 
same root, and are all straight and thrifty, with one ex- 
ception. This one stands alone, and grows first perpen- 
dicular, then horizontal, then oblique, then perpendicu- 
lar again, showing a most misshapen trunk, but affording 
a convenient seat about 6 feet from the root. The pairs 
represent Matrimony—but the single tree is called the 
“ Old Bachelor,” and a laughable emblem it is of solita- 
riness and contrariety. As the underbrush is cleared 
away, and there is a beautiful prospect from the hill, it 
is a favorite resort of the young people of Stockbridge. 

A Spirit’s Release——The death of the young lady in 
Stockbridge, mentioned last week, affected deeply other 
circles besides the one in which she particularly moved. 
The following extract from a Poem written by another 
gentleman, is beautifully descriptive of the passing of a 
saint from earth to heaven :— 

“ And hark! was it an angel’s voice that spoke ? 
Softer than murmurs of the far off grove 
There floated strains of untold melody, 
And thus an unseen minstrel seemed to sing— 
Come spirit immortal ! 
Thy pinion is free ; 
And the hosts of the blessed 
Are waiting for thee! 
Oh come, for Earth’s shadows 
And sorrows are o’er; 
And the tear of thine anguish 
Shall trickle no more. 
Spread, spirit, unfettered ! 
hy glorious wing; 
A seraph shall guide thee 
Where seraphims sing. 
Thy warfare is finished, 
Thy sins are forgiven, 
The ransomed shall welcome 
Thine advent to Heaven! 
Away! for they call thee 
To dwell with the blest, 
. Where joy never dies 
In the land of their rest ; 
Where the bright brow of love 
‘ Js undimmed by a frown; 
And the conqueror beareth 
The harp and the crown. 
Haste, spirit! they are shouting 
With raptures unknown; 
Thou'lt blend with the triumph 
That circles the throne. 
Lo! splendor immortal 
flumines our way ! 
Heaven opens! God smileth ! 
Haste, spirit, away! 
The airy harp was hushed, yet lingering, 
The latest numbers lengthened, softening still, 
And like a dream of beauty died away, 
The sunbeam faded, and the parting soul 
Leaped to the joyous summons forth, while burned 
The latest smile of ecstacy behind.” 
—_@—_—_—- 
A CHILD’S PRAYER, 
Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And then accept my prayer; 
Thou hearest all the words I say, 
For thou art every where. 
Teach me to do the thing that’s right ; 
And when I sin, forgive ; 
And make it my supreme delight 
To serve thee while I live. 
Whatever trouble I am in, 
To thee for help I'll call ; 
But keep me more than all from sin, 
For that is worse than all. 
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